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BUREAU OF EXPERTIZING. 
Advice as to the placing at public or 
private sale of art works of all kinds, pic- 
tures, sculptures, furniture, bibelots, etc., 
will be given at the office of the American 
Art News, and also counsel as to the value 
of art works and the obtaining of the best 
"expert" opinion qn the same. For these 
services a nominal fee will be charged. Per- 
sons having art works and desirous of dis- 
posing or obtaining an idea of their value 
. will find our service on these lines a saving 
of time, and, in many instances, of unneces- 
sary expense. It is guaranteed that any 
opinion given will be so given without re- 
gard to personal or commercial motives. 

TITLES AND ART SALES. 

Among the effects of the European 
conflict on the American art world is 
the sending to New York for dispersal 
at auction, of art properties and collec- 
tions, announced as from titled foreign 
collectors and owners, forced by the ex- 
igencies of the war to part. with their 
long-cherished family heirlooms and 
possessions. Thus we have had of late 
the dispersal of tapestries and laces 
announced as owned by Princes, Bar- 
ons, and other titled personages, while 
it is reported that other collections, 
owned by titled English, French, Rus- 
sian, Austrian and even German fami- 
lies and personages, are on the way to 
the New York auction rooms. 

The question as to how much the an- 



nounced titled ownership of such art. 
collections arouses the interest and cur- 
iosity of American art lovers and influ- 
ences their purchases at such auctions, 
remains to be solved, but that the old 
idea that Americans, like their English 
cousins "dearly love a Lord," and will 
consequently more readily buy art 
works with titled attributions or with a 
provenance of Chateau or Hall, still pre- 
vails in auction circles, is very evident. 

Why a work of art should be worth 
any more to an American collector be- 
cause it is announced as the property of 
Prince B. or Baron C, or as proceed- 
ing from the Chateau de X. or Windy 
Hall, Faroffshire, it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

Some wag has written us that it 
might be well at this time to inquire 
into the provenance of the titled per- 
sonages who are sending art works here 
for sale, or who are visiting America, 
quite as much as into that of their be- 
longings. If perchance some of these 
swans should hereafter prove to be 
geese — in other words, a Prince a 
chauffeur, and a Marquise, a Parisian 
couturiere, won't old Barnum turn in 
his grave with glee? 



tention to by Mr. Charles Caffin in no un- 
certain terms. As employed by those 
worthy promoters of the stage the chance 
for drama in America has been quite ruined. 
Those finer phrases of appreciation kept for 
a choice use when some true work of art 
appears have been robbed of any real value 
and the sincere critic who wants to write 
about sincere and noble work is lost, for 
whatever he may say means no more than 
that squib Brown or Jones has paid for. 

Apropos of this, I myself, have been ap- 
proached by a Press Clipping Bureau for a 
subscription for clippings from the press, 
and in addition, in a carefully worded letter, 
I was opportuned to take advantage of their 
press agent service which would assure for 
me the constant publicity of my work. 
"What is done every day for the actor we 
are now in a position to do for you, and 
many of America's foremost artists are our 
patrons." Truly has it all come to such a 
pass? Are there any foremost American 
painters who would stoop to this low 
practice? 

One final word: It is all well enough for 
Messrs. Henri and Bellows to talk of their 
exhibition schemes allowing the public to 
come and see for themselves. But why 
don't these gentlemen realize that the public 
interest in art is a limited one — and realize 
that there is ample available space to hang 
the good work done. But this seems a day 
of no standards, and those noble fellows 
Rembrandt and Whistler, who, among other 
things, stand for that beautiful skin; Manet 
and Monet who stand for that other beauty 
of surface where jewels of color vibrate, 
why, they are old-fashioned! 
Very truly yours, 

George Alfred Williams. 
Summit, N. J., Jan. 25, 1915. 



OBITUARY. 



An Artist on "Exhibitionism." 

Editor American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 

It is a wise artist who holds his tongue, 
but the letter by Mr. Charles Vezin in your 
issue of Jan. 2, has inspired me to let mine 
wag. 

Mr. Vezin is right in his attitude toward 
"fashion in art," and truly "exhibitionism" 
is upon the town, and the plague is surely 
killing art. Every Tom, Dick and Harry 
rushes to exhibit, and as these worthy 
gentlemen usually have the where-with-all 
in their pockets, they rush here and there 
and buy the space. All of this is, I sup^ 
pose, part of that wonderful modern .move- 
ment to make art democratic. Not Deirig 
satisfied with these opportunities these asme 
selfseekers enlist the championship ot cer- 
tain worthy painters who do not hesitate 
to ask for more and more space to show 
more and more pictures. But, may I ask 
where does art come in? It simply doesn't 
come in — it goes out. There is no room 
for it. 

Of late years it has become the fasnion 
for every one to write books. It is fast 
becoming the fashion for every one to paint 
pictures. It's all so simple, as Mr. Vezin 
says. Just a little Manet, Monet, dash in a 
little of the very latest and you're on safe 
ground, -and best of all, you're up to date 
and good enough for any jury, and the 
critics will recognize in your product j 
enough relationship to standards to write 
about you. But, if the critics do not write, 
what difference does that make? We'll 
simply go out and buy that space too, for 
when we cannot get space because of mast- 
erly work, we buy it. When we cannot get 
: space from the critics because we have not 
I done good work, we buy it. 
! What is needed to clarify the atmosphere 
I of exhibiting is not more space, but restric- 
tions upon space already available. One re- 
striction that would work wonders would be 
to limit the size of the pictures acceptable. 
The painter of the so-called masterpiece of 
about 100 by 200 feet carrying a ton of paint 
would truly sink to oblivion, or, let us hope, 
rise to the heights of fine art more often 
reached in the picture of small dimensions. 

The chance today for real art to make it- 
self known is nil in the company of all the 
so-called strong painting. Place the work 
of any one of the acknowledged masters in 
the hodge-podge of the modern exhibition, 
and how will you find it? 

Why you don't ever need to find it! There 
is nothing in that sort of work; out of date, 
you know. Beautiful tone, and a few more 
things that count, why they are old-fashicn- 
ed — all related to that awful fellow. Rep- 
resentation — there's nothing in that. Come 
away; those fellows worshipped nature. 
Even at that they missed it; nature's so 
big, you know. Nothing subtle and fine in 
nature and- therefore painting should be big 
and powerful; big brush strokes, lots of 
punch. 

Aside from the cry against "exhibition- 
ism" Mr. Vezin has raised, may I point out 
one more very alarming symptom slowly 
but surely contaminating art? That is, the 
advent of the press agent, already called at- 



Francis Edward F. Crisp. 
Francis Edward Fitzjohn Crisp, a young 
English painter and illustrator, who went 
to the front with the Artists' Battalion, as a 
Corporal and won a commission in the First 
Grenadier Guards through gallant conduct, 
was killed last week in the trenches. He 
was born in 1880 and in 1907, won the gold 
medal and traveling scholarship _ of $1,000 
at the Royal Academy for a historical paint- 
ing, together with a silver medal, and sever- 
al prizes for other work. An exhibition of 
his oils and watercolors attracted wide at- 
tention in London, in 1913. 



Miss Anne Whitney. 

Anne Whitney, the sculptor,, died Jan. .24 
in Boston. She was born in Watertown, 
Mass., in 1821, was educated at private 
schools, and in 1855 began her career as 
a sculptor. In 1860 she opened a studio in 
Watertown, and later studied four years in 
Europe. She established a studio in Bos- 
ton in 1872. Among Miss Whitney's best- 
known works are statues of Samuel Adams. 
Leif Ericson, Charles Summer, and Harriet 

Martineau. 

Lucien Carr. 

Lucien Carr, assistant curator of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and Ethn- 
ology, at Harvard, from 1877 to 1894, died 
at Cambridge, Mass., on Jan. 27. at the age 
of 85. He was the author of "The Mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley, Historically Con- 
sidered," "Missouri in Brief History" and 
"Phehistoric Remains of Kentucky." the last 
in collaboration with Professor N. S. 

Shaler. 

Frederick Crane. 

Frederick Crane of Dorset. Vt., landscape 
painter, and business man, died of pneumo- 
nia on Monday, at the age of 68 at Jamaica, 
L. I. Mr. Crane devoted much of his time 
to painting mountain scenes. He was chair- 
man of the art committee of the City Club, 
one of the ■ advisory board of the Child 
Labor Committee, and member of the N. Y. 
Historical and Hampton Associations. He 
is survived by a widow. 



G. C. Batcheller. 

Mr. George Clinton Batcheller, known as 
an aft collector, and a lover of books, died 
on Jan. 25 at his residence, 237 W. 72 St. 
He was much interested in genealogy and 
biography. 



• AMONG THE DEALERS. 
In one of the show windows at E. M. Bat- 
tle & Co. at 630 Fifth Ave., is displayed the 
admirably modeled marble bust by C. S. 
Pietro of Enrico Caruso; executed for the 
subject. " 

There is displayed-in the show window of 
Scott & Fowles, 590 Fifth Ave., an excellent 
example of Romney, a portrait of Sir George 
Robinson. 

Mr. Edward Gorer of 560 Fifth Ave., 
arrived on the Lusitania on Jan. 22, bring- 
ing a remarkable Chinese yellow Haw- 
thorne vase. 

Mr. P. Van Straaten of Van Straaten & 
Co.._ of London, was a passenger on the 
Lusitania and brought over with him a fine 
collection of tapestries. 



LONDON LETTER. 

London, Jan. 20, 1915. 

The King has selected F. Skipworth's 
"Belle Brocade" and the Queen Sir Gos- 
combe John's Bronze statuette, "The Drum- 
mer Boy," B. W. Leader's "Evening in a 
Surrey Pinewood" and a watercolor by Al- 
fred Parsons, from the War Relief Fund ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. Queen Alex- 
andra bought a bronze group by capt. 
Adrian Jones, while Princess Victoria made 
several purchases among which was a mar- 
j ble statue by Reuben Sheppard and a. 
water color by J. J. Hardwick. 

There appears to have been on the part 
of artists contributing to this display, a 
certain unwillingness to part with their fin- 
est achievements, but nevertheless the col- 
lection is an exceedingly interesting one 
and one leaves it with the hope that, so 
many irreconcileable elements having once 
been united beneath the same roof, there 
may result in consequence a broadening 
of sympathy and understanding in the hith- 
erto divided ranks of art. What might be 
called the modern classic school is well rep- 
resented in the work of such men as Sir 
Edward Poynter, Sir William Richmond 
and B. W. Leader, while a vivid contrast 
is provided in the canvases of the revolu- 
tionaries, among whom one may count Mr. 
William Strang, Philip Connafd and D. Y. 
Cameron. Whether by design or accident, 
the sculptures are nearly all small in size, 
and such as might tempt owners of . aver- 
age-sized rooms to purchase if for decora- 
tive purposes. It is noticeable that in the 
majority of instances artists have fixed the 
prices of their contributions at very moder- 
ate figures, evidently with a view to making 
charity as easy as possible for the public. 
Pastellists Hold Display. 

A restful and pleasing exhibition is that 
of the Pastel Society at the Royal Institute 
Galleries where a whoje room is devoted to 
the work in this medium of Gwelo Good- 
man. Some glowing effects of color are 
obtained in his studies of Southern Spain 
and the artist certainly understands how to 
handle pastel to its utmost capacity for 
depth and quality. The most successful 
portraits are those of children and for 
some psychological reason, the woman 
artist seems to work more freely and 
naturally in pastels than do her brother 
artists. 

The gift recently made by King George 
to York Corporation of a new Cap of 
Maintenance takes one back to a custom 
which originated as far back as the reign of 
King Richard II, who conferred on the 
official, whose duty it is to carry the City 
Sword on State occasions, the right to wear 
a head covering even in the presence of 
royalty itself. The cap, given by the King, 
has been designed by the York School' of 
Arts and Crafts and is based upon-the^l4th 
century original, now in an exceedingly tat- 
tered condition. There is a record in the 
t.own annals of its having been mended and 
renovated in the year 1579. Not many caps 
can boast so economical a career. 

Works by Alfred Stevens Rescued. 

Mr. MacColl, Keeper of the Wallace Col- 
lection, has the distinction of having re- 
covered from oblivion certain important 
drawings and paintings by Alfred Stevens* 
prepared in connection with a proposed 
decoration of Dorchester House. The com- 
mission was given to Stevens by Mr. R. S. 
Holford in 1858 and included not only the 
decoration of mantelpieces, doors, furniture 
and mirrors, but also the painting of ceil- 
ings and coves with historical scenes. 
Stevens died in 1875, leaving a number of 
magnificent drawings for the s work (which, 
however, was only partially carried into 
effect), and many of these were handed 
over to Dorchester House where they have 
lain forgotten ever since. By the permis- 
sion of their present owner, Sir George 
Holford. the drawings are now being shown 
at the Tate Gallery where they afford an 
admirable monument to the genius of their 
author. Few designers have ever conceived 
their ideas on such an epic scale as that 
which was characteristic of the work of 
Alfred Stevens, whose craftsmanship was 
as perfect as" his grasp of the- intellectual 
side of his art. It will be remembered that 
another project undertaken by this artist, 
but also destined to remain unfulfilled, was 
the decoration of the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. L. G.-S. 



Mr. Arthur Frederick, of Dowdeswell & 
Co., of London, arrived on his annual visit 
last week on the Lusitania. 



William A. C. Lloyd of Cowsbey Hall, 
Yorkshire, a nephew of W. H. Powell of 
983_Sixth Ave., has joined his grandfather's, 
regiment, the 7th Leeds, and expects Soon 
to go to the front as captain. He is an art- 
ist of promise and has spent the last three 
years as a member of the painter's colony 
at St. Ives in Cornwall. He is also a writer 
having published a life of Bellini and a vol- 
ume of poems. 



